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What Are They Saying? 





HOULD THE Epitor share his reactions to what he 


S 


reads about radio with JOURNAL readers? Many of 
the important comments may not otherwise reach the 
bulk of this magazine’s audience. At least it seems like 


a good idea for a trial. So, here goes! 

Radio educators who are serious students of the radio 
art find the Radio Page of the Sunday New York Times 
a “must.” To discover why this is so, 
the pages of Sunday 
writing about 


one need only scan 
recent and “who” 
“what” 

Milton Kaplan recently contributed an essay, “In Which 
the Bards Get a Voice,” which takes issue with the pop- 
pular idea that “People don’t like poetry.” He notes how 
the invention of printing caused poets to turn from the 
people to whom poetry had previously been spoken, and 
consign their writing to the books. Due to 
literature is once more becoming oral. 
“chanting 


issues see was 


privacy of 
radio, 


Now 


cience 


he believes 
the 

poetry 
American 
“The Fall 
significant 
the 
language 


poet is 
has 


his verses to the 
He 


beginning 


largest au- 
number of 
plays, with MacLeish’s 
City,” and calls their development “a 
Concluding he 


ever known.” lists a 
radio verse 
of the 
trend.” 
ministry of poetry, 


of the uught 


states, “People need 
the most succinct and eloquent 
and emotion. The radio verse play 
has become an intense expression and affirmation of the 
ideals of a free people. Emancipated from the eve 


, poetry 
is returning to its original audience 


. the people.” @ 


dio drama needs is more of British radio’s latitude. If we 


can have two-hour opera, why can’t we have two-hour 
drama? If our radio can make the three Bs household words, 
why, through significant re-creation, can’t it do as much 
for the two Ss [Shakespeare and Shaw], and the 


rest of 

the dramatic alphabet?” And, in conclusion, she pleads, 

“Why can’t we have more air time for dramatic scripts 
(3 


of high originality ?” 


John K. Sherman Minneapolis Star Jour- 
nal and Tribune, had his say recently about what he called 
“those commercial jingles 
harmony in 20 seconds flat, day in and day 
loudspeaker.” He discussed the ‘ 
Wheaties, Wonderbr 
Supersuds, Bromo Seltzer, 

He remarks 


, drama critic, 


which sell a product in close 
out, over the 
‘musical commercials” ad- 
sad, Chiclets, Lifebuoy, 
Pepsicola, and Beeman’s 

“that silly advertising tunes that bore 
their way into your consciousness and lodge there like 
self-satisfied termites must contain the seeds of sumpin’ 
{sic} and certainly are affecting our minds, dispositions 
thought patterns, word 
After subjecting each 

concludes, 
‘Use 


vertising 
Rit, 
gum. 


usages, and maybe ladies’ hats.” 

“jingle” to individual analysis, 
“T haven't said a thing about 
Wildroot cream Charley.’ 
to wait another time. It’s a large field, and 
greenly awaits musicologist, the folklorist, Sigmund 
Spaeth, people with time on their hands, and possibly the 
Federal Communications Commission.” 


he 
“Rinso WHITE’ 


or But they'll just 


oil, 
have for 


the 
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Joseph Julian in “A Plea for Better Radio Acting” In conelusion, your Editor turns to a significant article 
states that “Radio actors are not taken seriously as ar- in School and Society, “Television as an Educational 
tists.” He thinks that directors and engineers are not Force,” by Worthington Miner, who points out that CBS 
sufficiently aware of the necessity of “helping the actor js sensitive to the inherent dangers in a direct educa- 
create, in the studio, the greatest possible reality for him- tional series.” He believes that “The current events of 
self of the scene he is playing.” He notes that many times the day in any number of fields have the value of dra- 
an intimate love scene is done with “separate microphones matic immediacy.” That form of direct education, he 
six feet apart.” He thinks actors “lean” too much on thinks, offers possibilities for television. But by and large, 
their scripts and their performances are “indications of it is his opinon that television networks will place heavy 
‘something,’ rather than ‘something’ itself.” Scripts might emphasis “upon indirect rather than upon direct educa- 
| be memorized, he believes, or at least as much of them as tion.” Through the selection of the scenic design in the 
possible. “Radio actors are people too,” he says, “and if home in which the production is staged, for example, 
they really identify themselves with the character they're “there will be an excellent opportunity to display furnish- 
plaving, they'll find their memories can do a pretty re- ings, decorations, and appurtenances, which are well with- 
liable job with the dialogue.” “Actors who have experi- in the economic bracket of the average citizen.” This 
mented along these lines,” he notes, “found themselves “will be far more effective in bringing a cultural sensi- 
giving performances more satisfactory, both to themselves tivity into the average home than any of the present 
and to listeners, than they ever dreamed possible.” efforts at distribution of wholesale art.” He concludes 

In “Over There They Take It Easier,” Flora Rhetta that “Since both color and large-screen projection are now 
Schreiber tells us that British dramatic radio “takes a ayailable to television, it is the obligation of the industry 
friendlier attitude than American radio to the classics, to see that they are made immediately available to the 
both ancient and modern.” “Experimental radio drama,” public as well.” —Tracy F. Tyier. 
she notes, “did actually originate with the BBC in 1926.” ae i cla as a 
She points out that “What British aerial drama needs is 9) August 20, 1944 > ena as we 
more of American radio’s humanness. What American ra- 3) ‘July 30, 1944 
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Who? What? Where? When? 





. Waldo Abbot, director of broadcasting, 
University of Michigan, is getting out 
a most interesting mimeographed pub- 
lication, Abbot’s Broadcasting Newslet- 
ter, which he sends quarterly to 450 of his 


East Orange, N. J., is offering a course 
in radio enjoyment and appreciation at 
the North Newark Adult Education 


Center. The course begins October 9. 


that department. When FM came into 
the limelight, again it was Bill who 
explained the advantages and _possi- 
bilities of FM to us. Young people, too, 
should be grateful to Bill. It was he 
who worked so diligently establishing 
the radio workshop at the National 
Music Camp in Interlochen, and made 
it possible for hundreds to enjoy and 

















¢ ; : : : ; ing the summer. Bill has been 
former students now in service. The six- Detroit school safety patrol groups, Aigo niger: ae - r in radi edu 
; : : ~ very respect a pionee adio - 
teenth number in the series was issued ©" September 14, from 9:45 to 10:00 id tg aa ye ified manner made 
: : a ’ . : ation. His fine, dignitiec e ade 
in July, 1944, and contained 15 pages of @-™., participated in a safety education ‘ibi ante ee xf cooperation 
. . Ps . ~ SS a 1€¢ F PS. . «€ O ¢ 
single spaced material in which one program. At that time, Warren E. Bow, ee eS. S — 
f { ae. , Detroit « ; between the Office of Education and us 
ound news about nearly 50 of those etroit school superintendent, talked to : . “ys 
le . - all ose ail out in the field. Good luck, Bill, in your 
students, together with their present ad- all members of the safety patrol over . oa o8 : 
dresses Station WJR. He emphasized the new work! We insist you keep in touch 
ia ' pone ay Sek ss pres th a 4 with radio because we can’t afford to 
0 y y ‘had to serve eir city . "AY : 
B anage ‘Le Vn. : ‘ esis Y lose people like you—KAY LARDIE. 
“age — manager of W LB, Uni and pointed out the responsibilities of _— ' 
bible aa , ee on leave for serv the office they held. Then he introduced 
em : é ; 
nae oa . — aad in London, wrote to the boys, John F. Ballenger, com- 
ese ) bn " “ be hg days missioner of police, who administered NATIONAL OFFICERS 
visiting xtforc anc < re fer- o < i i 

i F tt _— 3 ge univer the oath of office to a representative |, KEITH TYLER, President, director of radio 
S S ¢ Z Z , y _ . _ 7 e . ° . “ 

‘ aS Me om 2 rv . a safety patrol group in the studio while checetien, Cee Oe en Wat ~ ot 
a dinner he attended 11 PF > - P . 2 : : J 4 ( irst Vice-Presiden u- 
ing especially th: Ms : = \ _ os all oa = their respective schools . a jr KOIN, Portland, Oregon. 

KR especially lat ons anc students joined in the ceremony. ROBERT B. HUDSON, Second Vice-President, 
wore gowns indicating their college director, Rocky Mountain Radio Council. 
status, and waiters dressed in tails, The 736 young people attending the go ae ag ll cama acting director, 
“boiled shirts,” and wing collars. In his National Music Camp at _ Interlochen, ELIZ ABETH GOUDY, Secretary, Visual Aids for 
opinion, though British production tech- Michigan have launched their own cru- War Training, U. S. Office of Education. 
nique is behind that of the United sade to make possible future broadcasts 

. . a ; es REGIONAL PRESIDENTS 
States, American radio can learn much from the camp. They recently sent back 
from the BBC. He writes, “Their news to their home communities in 44 of the ROBERT B. MACDOUGALL, Region I, New Jer- 
: a — 1 . pre 48 ; eae . sey State Teachers College, Trenton. 
coverage and presentation are excellent; States, petitions to be filled out by sam H. LINCH, Region II, supervisor of radio 
everything considered, I put it ahead of — their fellow school musicians. education, ay public, schools WHA, U 
. ; tat n 
anything we do on any station or net- = Py te cag ig Ble ag ation i- 
work in America. Since there are no com- The petition asks the Congress to F. L. WHAN, Region IV, University of Wichita. 
mercials, there’s no temptation to play mend the Communications Act to pro- or - AE aerneAM, Bae en 
up the sensational; their 9 p.m. news is hibit interference with non-commercial of Education 
a sort of New York or London Times of broadcasts by educational institutions. It oe — , -HERRY, rornag he Cragg Union 
” . c: ° ° 4 Ss Oo} » « 
the air is the first concerted action by musical KENNETH CAPLE, Region VII, director of school 
Rob B. Macd 1 E youth to back Joseph E. Maddy, camp a British oe a ais 

obert " acdo q “R ) = F — i . rm r sca a psilon ne ssociation sponsors 
| P — \ER Region head, and prote ssor of music at the Uni- Alpha Epsilon Rho, an undergraduate professional 

resident, and director, Educational versity of Michigan, in his fight against fraternity in radio. SHERMAN P. L AW TON, 
Activities, WAAT, Newark, N. J... began “e oe y ; Executive Secretary, Stephens College, Columbia, 
, ; r %. 5 the two-year-old ban by Mr. Petrillo on yc eapaeoeeee 

“h . ~. rcp = oO ” on f ) so 4 : oe 

pai ing a ¢ =e om im radi CC ucati a at student broadcasts Membership Committee: SALLY BECHILL 
Newark State Teachers College in Sep Chairman, 560! N. Campbell Ave., Portland, Ore- 
tember. Since the application of th Bill Boutwell, we hear, has left the °°" 

Newark Board of Education for an FM Office of Education to join the head- 

educational station, it has been felt that quarters staff of the American Voca- AER JOURNAL STAFF 

Newark teachers should have a course’ tional Association. This is sad news in EDITORIAL BOARD 

n the fundamentals of radio broadcast every local community and is a _ good WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL, LYMAN BRYSON, 

ing with special reference school op example of where “national news is KATHLEEN N. LARDIE, WATT LONG, RO 
tunit t I } “oduct , 1 til yom ; . BERT MACDOUGALL HAZEL KENYON 

portunities Tor both production and util local news To us in radio the name MARKEL, HAROLD B. McCARTY, TRACY F, 

ation of Boutwell has become synonymous TYLER, Chairman 

Carl Menser, director, WSI a = gy in arse ges and even the TRACY F. TYLER, Editor, University of Minne- 

“. 3 ; ; act lat vocation: > -: , go: sota. Ll 
University of Iowa, attended the NAB that vocational education will gain | S085 G. HANLON, Supervising Editor, WGN, 
meeting in Chicago the latter part of by his work doesn’t lessen the blow for Chicago. 
naiieas —_ any of us. It was Bill Boutwell who GEORGE J ENNINGS, Beene Siesnew. acting 

helped steer the first NYU Radio In- SO, Sa See eer 

Don S. Hitchner, for many years on stitute back in 1936. It was Bill who —_ a a Ye K = 

. ae . P Pe ee ee : " ANDS y Li, y Ei N. ad - 
of the most active school radio persons kept tab on the activities of those who MIE, ALICE W. MANCHESTER, CLARENCE 
in New Jersey, has joined the English had elected to plunge into radio in edu- C. MOORE, A. DeBERNARDIS, Contributing 
faculty at the East Orange high school cation. It was Bill who rounded up the Editors. 

Mr Hitchner formerly taught at the pioneers at a radio conference and gave 
Bridgeton high school, and produced Cmcouragement to those who were plow- 
any programs on WSN] ing along in the field. It was always ° Oc 
to Bill that everyone turned when they zpucaT! ATION 
. Leon C. Hood, head, Department of wanted materials from the Office of Edu- 
English, Clifford J. Scott high school, cation or had suggestions to offer to OF AMERICA 
a — nal of the AER, on ed + n - ly ; pen June, July and August by the Association for Education by Radio. Association and Business Office: 
Salle Street, Chicago inois. Alitorial Office, to which all material for publication should be sent: 111 Northrop Memorial Auditorium 
Unive t r M m1 esota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. The Journal of the AER goes to all members of the Association. Annual dues $2, of which $1 covers 
1 year's n to The Journal of the heme The payment of dues entitles a member to attend all meetings of the Association, to hold office and to 
Set 1 ant cations for mem ship to 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago |, Illinois. Advertising rate card sent on request. The Associa- 
: - spor nuty for the point of view expressed in editorials or articles. Each must be judged on its own merits. Entered as second-class 
er September 15, 1! 943, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the act of March 3, 1879 
a , s, +o Bun 4 porated under the laws the State of Hhnois as a non-profit organization for the purpose of furthering 
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Plan now to include 
these important RCA 


TEACHING TOOLS 


in your post-war 
school improvement 


program 








RCA 16MM. SOUND MOVIE PROJECTORS—The New RCA 16mm. 
Sound Projector for Schools, when available, will include many 
important advances in projector design, such as even-tension take- 
up; removable gate for easy projector aperture cleaning; centralized 
controls; rewind without changing reels; one-point oiling, etc. Be- 
cause of military demands these new RCA projectors are not avail- 
able now for civilian use. But for outstanding value be sure to see 
the new RCA projector demonstrated at your RCA dealer’s showroom 
before you purchase post-war equipment. 











RCA SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS—RCA School Sound Systems 
provide a simple means for quick, easy distribution of radio pro- 
grams, phonograph recordings to any or all rooms of a school. An 
RCA Sound System also serves as a communication center from 


which the School Administrator, his as:istants or members of the 
faculty, or student body can effect instant contact with any 
every part of the school. Student interest can be greatly stimulated 
in the social studies, drama, music, and other sub-cct. t 


the use of simulated broadcasts. 




















RCA—VICTOR RECORDS AND RCA PLAYERS — Already well estab- 
lished as an extremely useful teaching tool, Victor records and 
RCA-Victor record players are growing more and more popular in 
classroom work. Thousands of records are available to help teachers 
in music, speech, drama, foreign languages, history, literature and 
many other subjects. RCA Recording Equipment permits the maki: 

of instantaneous dise recordings of group or individual student 
grams. Recordings can also be made of incoming radio prograr 























i. $ ti t 


RCA—“FM” RECEIVERS AND TRANSMITTERS — RCA has been 
and will continue to be a leader in the development of ‘“‘FM"’ 
While the war has stopped production of FM transmitters and 
receivers for civilian use, those connected with school management 
will certainly want to learn about ‘‘FM’’ to help them do a better 
job of post-war planning. A letter or postal card addressed:—The 
Educational Department, Radio Corporation of America, Camden, 
N. J., will bring information about this new type of broadcasting. 





Other RCA Teaching Tools 


RCA Test and Laboratory Equipment provides 2 
way in which students can understand more 
quickly and thoroughly the fundamentals of elec- 
tronics as they are applied in radio, television and 
other fields. Of special interest is the RCA Electron 
Microscope, far more powerful than the finest opti- 
-al microscopes, it will be ‘“‘must” equipment for 
most schools after the war. 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION « CAMDEN, N. J. 
LEADS THE WAY..in Radio. . Television . . Tubes . . Phonographs .. Records . . Electronics 
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HAT DOES MEMBERSHIP in the As- 
WV scciation for Education by Radio 
mean’ Need it be pointed out that it 
involves believing in what radio can 
contribute to education [both formal 
and informal and at all levels] and 
lining up with the whole movement to 
improve and expand this dynamic ave- 
nue of learning’ It means some per- 
a monthly JOUR- 
NAL, which in September began its 


sonal benefits, too 


fourth successful year, friendships and 
associations, inspiration and ideas, and 
help on problems. But, of even greater 
significance, it means also some obli- 
gations and duties—contributing time 
and energy in furthering the various 
purposes for which the Association for 
Education by Radio was established, 
together with additional 
which, through democratic processes, 


those ones 
have been added since, or may be de- 
termined upon in the future. 

What AER Members Can Do. A 
member might, for example, organize 
a local or state AER. Many of the 
benefits of membership come through 


personal relationships which — such 
local groups make possible. AER's 


purpose can really be effected when 


a strong local organization works 
directly with schools and radio  sta- 
tions. 


\ teacher-member of 
with his 
with the 


\ER might 
principal or 
superintendent of 


wi irk sche TT )] 
schools 
to see that professional meetings in 
various buildings consider radio’s place 
in education. Working with other 
\ER members, he might persuade the 
school officials to appoint radio chair- 
men or each of the 
schools, or even to set up a division 


co-ordinators in 


or department of radio education for 
the entire school system. 


Several members might explore the 


possibility of an FM 
School officials, community 
leaders, boards of education 
be informed and thoroughly 


educational 
station. 
all must 
sold on 
the project. Possible co-operation with 
other 


schools in the enterprise or 


even the establishment of a 
wide IM 


considered. 


state- 


school network might be 


\eetings, demonstra- 


stimulating 


conferences, 


Food Wavs ot 


tions are 


interest. AER members in radio sta- 
tions, in community organizations and 
in the schools might well join in plan- 
ning and conducting special radio 
meetings and in securing the attend- 
ance of those not otherwise reached. 
Many AER members are officers or 
committee chairmen in other organi- 
zations. They can insure the inclusion 
of a rousing session on radio edu- 
cation in 


their conferences and con- 


ventions. 


AER National Committees. AER 
committee work is another important 
obligation of 
committees 


Three new 
mentioned last 
month; twelve others are continuing. 


members. 
were 


Some are active; others need prod- 


ding. The President welcomes 


new 


sug- 
gestions for members or pro- 
important activities which 
might be undertaken by these com- 
mittees or by new ones. Write him 
The committees continu- 
ing in 1944-45, with their chairmen 
are : 


posals of 


your ideas. 


[1] War Script, Robert J. Landry, 
CBS, New York. 

{2} Business Education, Helen John- 
ston, Cornell University. 

|3] Transcription, new chairman to be 
appointed. 

{4] Federal Relations, Carl J. Fried- 


Harvard University. 

[5] Equipment, R. R. Lowdermilk, U. 
S. Office of Education. 

{6] Library Relations, Mildred Batch- 
Ider, American Library Association, Chi- 
~ayZo. 

{7| Constitution, Belmont Farley, Na- 
tional Education Association. 

[8] English, new chairman to be ap- 
pointed. 

19] College Workshop and Fraternity, 
Sherman P. Lawton, Stephens College. 


‘ich, 


[10] Music, Vanett Lawler, Music 
Educators’ National Conference. 
[11] Research, Holland Roberts, 


Stanford University 


[12] Teacher Training, new chairman 
to be appointed 

AER Luncheon at Chicago Con- 
ference. The AER will have a lunch- 


and 
Conference, 


eon for members guests at the 
Tuesday, Oc- 


tober 24. There will be an outstand- 


Chicago 
ing speaker. Hospitality will be pro- 
vided by the Chicago Association. 
Held also during the Chicago Con- 
ference will be an Association business 
session devoted principally to hear- 
ings by the committees on a National 
Program Affiliation 


and on with 


Other Organizations. Members with 
suggestions and viewpoints are urged 
to present them for consideration at 
that time. 


Other AER Meetings. The AER 
is cooperating with the National 
Council of Teachers of English, which 
meets in Columbus at Thanksgiving 
time, in presenting a special radio 
section, Friday afternoon, November 
24... Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo., has planned an interesting fall 
radio conference, November 17-19, 
which has been endorsed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee as an AER 
gional Conference 


Re- 
1 Region One, 
{ Robert Macdougall, President] plans 
a one-day Preliminary Radio Educa- 
tion Conference in New York City, 
probably November 28. The main 
purpose is to give school and college 


officials—state and city superinten- 
dents, college and university presi- 


dents, and officers of educational or- 
ganizations—a concentrated exposure 
The conference 
is considered “preliminary” to a lar- 
ger, more inclusive, 
follow. 


to radio education. 


conference to 


Regional Presidents and members 
generally should give serious thought 
to holding AER 


conferences. 


regional, state, or 

Marshalling the 
radio and educational resources of the 
area, should 


local 
provide ample leader- 
ship, ideas, and personnel for a stim- 
ulating and even exciting meeting. 


FCC Allocation Hearings. As this 
page is being written, the FCC has 
announced formal hearings to begin 
September 28 on the allocation of 
frequencies for the various radio ser- 
vices. Of particular concern to edu- 
cators is the retention and expansion 
of the frequencies set aside for edu- 
cational FM _ stations. The 
is designating William D. Boutwell 
and Lt. Col. Harold Kent to repre- 
sent the AER at the hearings. He 
has also set up a committee of four 
Washington mem be r s+~Boutwell, 
Kent, Belmont Farley and Lieut. Ha- 
zel Kenyon Markel—to 
keep the officers in- 
developments or 


President 


follow the 
and 
formed of 


hearings 
needed 
actions in furthering education’s stake 
in this situation.—l. 


KEITH TYLER 
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™ GONE IS THE OLD BLACK BUTTON AND CORD? 33" 3 2"3"°"3""-"— 


NEW NEUTRAL-COLOR 
EARPHONE AND CORD 


Less Noticeable than Eyeglasses! 


OFF WITH 
THE OLD 


NCE more, the public response to 

another great Zenith hearing aid 
advancement has far exceeded even our 
most glowing forecasts! 


By their nationwide acclaim, America’s 
hard-of-hearing have told us this new 
Zenith Neutral-Color ensemble is what 
they have been hoping and waiting for. 


And no wonder! Note how it makes 





the earphone and cord even less notice- 





. brings a new 
look of 


now enables the most sensitive-minded 


able than eyeglasses.. 





smartness and youth” which 





person to wear a hearing aid with poise 
g 
and confidence. 


The new plastic earphone comple- 
ments any complexion. It is extra-light 
in weight, comfortable, long-wearing. 
The slender, translucent plastic cord, too, 
looks well with any apparel. It is perspi- 


BY THE MAKERS OF 


Hard-of-Hearing 
Acclaim Zenith’s 








ON WITH 
THE NEW 


(Standard Equipment 
. . . No Extra Cost) 


ration-proof ...kink-proof ... will not 
fray ... and gives less clothing or friction 


noise than any fabric-covered cord. 


Today — see for yourself how this new 
Zenith ensemble does for the hearing aid 
what modern smart styling did for eye- 
glasses! Find out about Zenith’s personal 


adjustment principle... how the exclu- 





sive external Tone Control enables you to 





fit the Zenith yourself—to begin at once 





a lifetime of better hearing. 





Visit your Zenith-franchised dispenser 
for a Free demonstration. No obligation. 
Or mail coupon below for Free, complete, 
detailed description and name of the 
Zenith dispenser near you. 

. . . 
Also available — the new Bone Conduction 
and Bone-Air Zeniths for those very few 
whose physicians recommend these types of 
instruments. Each only $10 more, complete. 





#LONG aol RAD t @ ] 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY< 


WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


There are cases in whict 


n dencient hearing 1s Caused DY a progressive disease and any 


[ 


hearing aid may do harm by giving a false sense of security. Therefore, we recom- 


mend that you consult your otologist or ear doctor to make sure that your hearing 





deficiency is the type that can be benefited by the use of a hearing aid. 


ZENITH RADIO 


COPYRIGHT 1944, ZENITH RADIO CORP 


CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











F tite ZENITH ory 
RADIONIC ‘40 
HEARING AID COMPLETE 


Why Its Fine Quality Costs You So Little 


Like your watch, this hearing aid is a product 
of precision mass production. If only a few 
were produced, they would cost many times 
as much, be far less accurate. But Zenith 
precision mass production brings you at $40 
an even finer hearing aid than its original 
$50,000 hand-made model . . . just as Zenith 
lowered the price of a $200 radio to $29 and 
made it an even finer instrument. Remember 

Zenith leads the world in precision mass 


production of Radionic products exclusively 
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DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


Paste on Penny Post Card and Mail 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. AER-5 
P. O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please send me your Free Booklet on the new Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid, together with name of near- 
est dispenser. 

Name 
{ddress 
Cit Stat 


ale 


) Physicians check here for special literature. 








Coming Events 





Stephens Radio Conference 


The Third Regional Radio Confer- 
ence to be held at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, November 17, 18 
and 19 will be something new in the 
way of radio conferences, according 
to preliminary plans. “Radio Pro- 
gramming the Home of Tomor- 
will be the theme of the three- 
day parley with emphasis on women’s, 
children’s and shows. The 
theme and sessions of the conference 


for 
row” 


serv ice 


are being planned in terms of interest 
and value to people in the radio. pro- 
fession, focusing attention on the in- 
dividual station and its problems. 


In addition 


to demonstrations of 


“live” and transcribed women’s, chil- 
dren's, and service shows, discussions 
will also be centered around FM, tele- 
vision, and fascimile by leaders in 
these particular fields of radio. Sec- 
tions have been planned for station 
management, promotion, 


audience measurement. 


sales and 


Groups of clinics or study groups 
with practical demonstrations will be 
held, and general sessions of the con- 
will be 


ference centered around spe- 


cific controversial issues. 


\n advisory committee, for the ra- 


dio conference, will include Doris 
Corwith, NBC; Willard D. Egolf, 
NAB; Lt. Col. Harold Kent, War 
Department liaison, U. S. Office of 


education; Tom Slater, Mutual; Har- 
ry B. Summers, Blue Network; I. 
Keith Tyler, president, AER; Judith 


Waller, NBC; Allan Page, KVOO, 
Tulsa; Chester Thomas, KXOK, St. 
Louis; William L. Flanagan, KRNT, 
Des Moines; Peggy Cave, KSD, St. 


Louis; W. W. Charters, Stephens 


\rthur Casey, KMONX, 


and 
St. Louis. 


‘ollege ; 


Representatives from forty differ- 


ent stations, four major networks, 
SBC, CBC, NAB, advertising and 


eovernment agencies, and schools are 
planning to attend. 

{‘ommissioner Paul Atley Walker, 
KCC, will be the featured speaker. 
an vill address the conference on 
“Post War Government Control of 
Radio.” Among those participating in 
panel discussions are James R. Angell, 


NBC; Kenneth Bartlett, director, Ra- 
dio Workshop, Syracuse University ; 
Ruth Chilton, WCAU, Philadelphia ; 
Stephen Fry, BBC; George Jennings, 
Chicago Radio Dorothy 
NAB; Farmer Wil- 
der, CBS; Irna Phillips, script writer, 
Chicago; E. ©. Pollock, War Food 
Adminstration; J. D. Shouse, Crosley 
Corporation; Willard D, Egolf, NAB; 
Dean Douglass, RCA; Florence War- 
ner, CBS; Harry B. Summers, Blue 
Network; and Robert B. White, Blue 
Network, Chicago. 


Blue Network Plans 


New Blue Network public service 
programs for the coming winter will 
depend on the progress of the war in 
Europe and in the Pacific. As long as 
the war continues, major emphasis 
will be 
to the 
ending 


Council ; 


Lewis, Frances 


given to programs appropriate 
war situation. But with the 
of the war, a number of pro- 
grams now in the planning stage will 
be added to meet major needs of the 
post-war era. 


There are two programs scheduled 
for broadcast during the coming win- 
ter which will be of particular interest 
to AER JOURNAL readers. One a 
new program in the field of health and 
medical care, will be heard on Friday 
evenings beginning in October. This 
program, intended for an adult audi- 
will present interviews with 
leading medical authorities throughout 
the nation on subjects dealing with 
individual care and health preserva- 
tion. The other program will 
dramatic series presented as an out 
growth the servicemen’s script 
writing contest conducted by the Na- 
tional Theater 
written by men 
armed 


ence, 


be a 
of 
Conference. Scripts 
the 
f Ir 
Blue 


and women in 


will selected 
committee 
Network program executives. 


forces be 


broadcast by a of 


Several other programs under con- 
sideration deal with problems to be 
faced in the period following the war. 
Meantime, the Blue Network will 
continue to offer such long-standing 
favorites “Metropolitan Opera” ; 
the “Boston Symphony Orchestra” ; 


as 


‘America’s Town Meeting,” which as 


a sponsored program will be heard 


ot 


network 


over a more than 180 
stations; “Metropolitan Opera Audi- 
tions’; and other similar features. 

In keeping with its recent policies, 
the network will make no attempt to 
present of direct educa- 
tional nature. However, many of the 
programs scheduled will make use of 
the formula successfully used over the 


programs 


past two years in such programs as 
“The Sea Hound,” adventure serial for 
children, which the network offers in 
cooperation with the coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs as a means of 
presenting information, creating inter- 
est, and building constructive attitudes 
toward the nations and peoples of 


Latin America—H. B. SUMMERs, 
manager, Public Service Division, 
Blue Network. 


Kansas City Radio Project 


The University of Kansas City 
(Missouri) recently received a sub- 
stantial anonymous grant for the pur- 
poses of building good citizenship and 
promoting education 


means of radio. 


generally by 
The political history 
of Kansas City points to the need of 
a strong civic responsibility on the 
part of the electorate and the condi- 
tions of the grant emphasize the 
building of such responsibility. 

After much discussion with people 
active in the various fields of radio, 
the University decided to proceed in 
this manner: To appoint a full-time 
director of radio; to construct model 
studios with high quality equipment ; 
to offer a radio workshop course with 
full academic credit; to offer a radio- 
utilization course for teachers in the 
Kansas City area; to establish a suit- 
able professional library; and to con- 
struct an FM radio station. Out of 
this procedure it is planned that the 
desired programs will come. 

Charles F. Hunter, formerly of the 
Departments of Speech at Cornell and 
the University of Missouri, and with 
New York University radio experi- 
ence, has recently been appointed di- 
rector of the program. Instruction, 
however, will be supplemented with 
lectures by professional radio people 
in Kansas City. Construction of the 
studios is nearing completion and _ at 
present it appears that the first pro- 
grams will consist of group discus- 
sions, biographical dramas, and docu- 


mentary shows. 
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-'} CBS Air School Begins 15th Year 





OLUMBIA Broadcasting System's 
School of the Air be- 
gins its fifteenth consecutive season 
on October 9, with a vast new audi- 
ence. 


American 


Through the cooperation of the 
War Department, many programs in 
the “Science Frontiers” and “New 
will this year be 
heard by servicemen and women sta- 
tioned overseas throughout the world. 
The programs will be recorded at the 
time of the original broadcasts and 
flown to approximately four hundred 


Horizons” series 


\rmed Forces Radio Service broad- 
casting stations and sound systems 


operated for the education, informa- 
tion, and entertainment of the armed 
forces. Programs will be heard not 
battle fronts, but on 
troop transports, hospital ships, sub- 
marines, and in general hospitals in 
the United States. 


only on also 


This important project follows a 
trend toward popular education which 
has been increasingly apparent for the 
past While the School 
of the Air was planned originally for 
in-school continues to be 
heard 175,000 classrooms in 
the United States and Canada, it has 
gathered through the years a large 


several years. 


use, and 


in some 


and loyal group of several million 
adult listeners. 
Last year when the School of the 


\ir entered upon its usual procedure 
of through 
school holidays, this audience broke 
the silence often maintained by home 
listeners, 
the stations 
with protests. Appealed 
to by the harrassed sta- 
the staff of the 
CBS Education Division 
in’ New’ York, which 
produces the School of 
the Air, that 
there was no insurmount- 


discontinuing broadcasts 


and bombarded 


local CBS 


tions, 


agreed 


able reason for holiday 
breaks in continuity, and 


promptly prepared 15 
additional programs, to 


run through Thanksgiv- 


week shows will be continued without 
interruption from October 9 through 
April 27, with a special bow to the 
home audience in scheduling school 
holiday programs of especial appeal to 
adults. 


In addition to the American audi- 
ence, the School of the Air has a 
large Canadian following, since three 
of the daily series are carried by the 
CBC. All five series were beamed to 
Latin America last year by the CIAA, 
and the music programs went to 
Northern Europe over CBS _ Short- 
wave and to Australia via the OWL. 


More than 100 CBS © stations 
throughout the United States carry the 
School of the Air, and distribute in 
their areas, free-upon-request copies of 
the Teacher’s Manual, which gives a 
brief outline of each scheduled broad- 
cast, with helpful supplementary ma- 
terial. 175,000 copies of this publica- 
tion are used annually by educators in 
the United States and Canada. 


The importance of the School of 
the Air, however, cannot be its geo- 
graphical extent or even the size of 
its listening groups, but must lie in 
the value of what is offered. The 
five series for 1944-45 take up 
science, music, geography and history, 
literature, current and postwar prob- 
All are dramatic 
and entertaining in presentation, with 
the best of CBS talent 
directing, and acting. 


lems. broadcasts 


in writing, 
All are infor- 
mative, the result of planning by edu- 





cational consultants and leading pro- 
fessional groups, based on careful re- 
search. Each the season’s 145 
broadcasts must be a unit complete in 
itself, to be heard with enjoyment 
both by the one-time listener and the 
regular follower of the series. 


of 


The Monday series, “Science Fron- 
tiers,” 
tions 


will offer information on voca- 
in the fields of science. It is 
hoped that there will be inspiration 
and guidance in these dramatizations 
for many young men and women who 
are seeking to put their strength and 
intelligence to wise use. 

Each program of Tuesday's “Gate- 
ways to Music,” which presents the 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra and 
guest artists, will provide a_ pleasant 
experience for the music lover, and 
for the novice in music appreciation 
who desires to enrich his background. 

“New 


ography series, with 


Horizons,’ Wednesday ge- 
Roy Chapman 
Andrews, noted explorer and author, 
as guide and mentor, opens with a 
group of programs set in war zones, 
regions now of personal interest to 
countless listeners. Other broadcasts 
feature cities and areas important to 


an understanding of  history-in-the- 
making. 
“Tales from Far and Near,” on 


Thursday, offers the enjoyment and 
enlightenment that can come from 
The list of books to be 
dramatized was selected with regard 


good drama. 


for literary integrity and _ entertain- 
ment value. 


“This World” 


clarifies questions of public concern, 


Friday's Living 
relating to war and post-war problems, 
international and domes- 
tic. 
In its fifteenth 
of service, 
\merican School of 


Air 


year 
the 
the 
greatest 
opportunity, and — its 
difficult task. The 
CBS members who car- 
the the 
network in 
the 

the 

many 


public 


faces its 


most 


ry on work in 


offices and 
stations throughout 
the 


who 


country, and 


educators 
have 


generously given 


ing, Christmas, Easter, time and thought to the 
and other national holi- Night-shift workers in the Pipe Shop, Tacoma Shipyards, listen- preparation of the broad- 
davs. During the cur- ing during their lunch period to an carly morning hour re- casts, are encouraged by 
rent season, the five-a- broadcast by KIRO of the American School of the Air. a recent statement made 
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oe) 





by John W. 


Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education: 
“These programs, supplementing the 
work of classroom teachers, 
grown in value and popularity 
year. 


have 
-ach 
Moreover, they have appealed 
ever-increasing audience of 
adults whose appetite for learning has 


to an 


been whetted by the interesting dra- 
matic form of the radio presentation. 
The American School of the Air has 
demonstrated that radio can be truly 
educational without being dull.”’— 
Mitprep GAME, editor, Teacher's 
Manual, American School of the Air, 


CBS Division of Education. 





Events in 


Review 





Radio Courses at Columbia 


The new radio unit created by the 
University Extension Division of Co- 
lumbia University in conjunction with 
the National Broadcasting Company 
started operation September 28. The 
venture includes twenty-two courses, 
of which thirteen the new 
sound and television broadcasting unit 
and the other nine in the University 
Extension Division. 


The are under 
supervision of Russell 
tor, Institute of Arts 
Columbia University 
Fisher, NBC assistant 
counselor and_ director, 
versity of the Air. 


are in 


classes the direct 
Potter, direc- 
and Sciences, 
and Sterling 
public service 
NBC Uni- 

The project, which represented more 
than a year of planning between the 
University and NBC, was worked out 
under the guidance of Harry M. 
acting director, University 
Extension Division, and 


\yres, 
James Row- 
land Angell, NBC public service coun- 
selor. 

Class meetings are being held at 
the University and in the studios of 
the network’s Radio City headquar- 
ters. Of the first 11 courses offered, 
10 are staffed by well-known members 
of NBC’s operating personnel. As in 
other units of University Extension, 
prospective students must satisfy the 
instructors as to their qualifications for 
admission, and, with the approval of 
the appropriate dean or director, the 
courses may be counted for credit 
toward one of the several degrees of 
the University. 

While this radio unit resembles in 
many respects the work done through 
the NBC Summer Institutes at North- 
western, U.C.L.A. Stanford 
Universities, it regular 
rather than the 

The low-powered 
Columbia 


and 
involves the 
session of Columbia 
session. 


the 


summer 


station of University 


Radio Club, CURC, whose radiation 
is confined to the University campus, 
will be used as a workshop for the 
radio students in several of 
courses. Classes may use 
facilities of WEAF-FM. 

All the courses which began in Sep- 
tember are included by the New York 
City Board of Education for teacher 
credit toward salary increments in its 
in-service teacher training program. 


the 


also the 


President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University, in comment- 
ing on the project declared that “Co- 
lumbia University welcomes this op- 
portunity of cooperating with a great 
national network in developing trained 
leaders in radio.” 

Niles Trammell, NBC president, 
said that the network enthusiastically 
welcomed the opportunity to cooper- 
ate ‘“‘with the nation’s oldest 
and most distinguished universities.” 


one of 


The courses to be offered during 
the 1944-45 university sessions are: 


Introduction to Radio Writing. In- 
structor: Morton Wishengrad, staff 


writer, NBC University of the Air, 
and author of “Lands of the Free.” 
Advanced Radio Writing. Instructor: 
Wade Arnold, assistant manager, 
NBC seript division. Radio Publicity 
and Promotion. Instructor: John Mc- 
Kay, manager, NBC press depart- 
ment. Speech for Radio. Instructor : 
Jane Dorsey Zimmerman, associate in 
speech, Teachers College. Radio An- 
nouncing (given at NBC). Instruc- 
tor: Patrick J. Kelly, head, NBC an- 
nouncing staff. Uses of Broadcast and 


Television Equipment (given at 
NBC). Instructor: Ferdinand A. 
Wankel, NBC Eastern division en- 
gineer. Sound Effects (given at 
NBC). Instructor: Frederick G. 


NBC sound effects 
division. Production of Radio Drama. 
Instructor: Frank Papp, NBC pro- 
duction director of “American Story,” 


Knopfke, head, 


“Here’s to Youth,” and others. Ad- 
vanced Production of Radio Drama 
(given at NBC). Instructor: to be 
announced. Television Production 
Problems, (given at NBC). Instruc- 
tor: John F. Royal, NBC vice presi- 
dent in charge of international, televi- 
sion, and short wave. Music for Ra- 
dio (given at NBC). Series of 15 
lectures by members of the NBC mu- 
sic division and others. 


Boutwell to New Post 

William Dow Boutwell, director, 
Radio and Information Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, resigned his posi- 
tion August Ist to become editor of 
the Vocational Association 
Journal, and assistant to L. H. Dennis, 
executive secretary of the Association. 


American 


Mr. Boutwell came to the Office of 
Education in 1930 as chief, Editorial 
Division, and editor, School Life. In 
1934, under his guidance, the NBC 
inaugurated the coast-to-coast broad- 
cast, “Education in the News.” A 
vear later, the Office of Education 
was authorized to set up a radio pro- 
ject with Mr. Boutwell in charge. 
During the 44% vears that this latter 
project was in operation, more than 
700 network programs, many of them 
experimental in nature, were 
sented. “Let Freedom 
All, Immigrants 
All,” and “Freedom’s People,” writ- 
ten by members of the project, were 
widely used. 


pre- 
Series such as 


Ring,” ‘Americans 


The Script and Transcription Ex- 
change, an outgrowth of the Radio 
Project, lends and distributes many 
of the programs originally produced 
by the Radio Project. 

Under Mr. Boutwell’s direction, a 
Radio Workshop was started at New 
York University in the summer of 
1936, Radio Department or- 
ganized at the National Music Camp 
at Interlochen, Michigan, in the sum- 
mer of 1937. 


and a 


In 1940 he was one of 
the organizers of the Association for 
Education by Radio and last year was 
its first vice president. He is also as- 
sistant to the chairman of the Federal 
Radio Education Committee. 

Recently, he has been responsible 
for stimulating the development of 
plans for FM networks for schools 
and colleges. Already more than 30 
states have indicated their intention 
of establishing FM networks in the 
postwar period. 
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Mr. 
U. S. Office of Education gave a 


Boutwell’s coworkers at the 


farewell luncheon in 


July 29. 


his honor on 


The Pepper Resolution 


Senator Claude Pepper, democrat, 
Florida, recently introduced in the 
Congress a resolution for broadcasting 
the proceedings of Congress by radio. 


Robert B. Macdougall, AER Region 
I president, wrote Senator Pepper to 
secure a statement in support of the 
resolution for use.in the JOURNAL. 

Portions of the Senator’s reply fol- 
low: 

My purpose in introducing the reso- 
lution for broadcasting the proceedings 
of Congress by radio was for the pur- 
pose of making democracy work better 
and taking government closer to the 
people. 

I was profoundly 
many others, 


impressed as 
including the 
dent, by the deep and great interest 
which all classes of our people mani- 
fested in our conventions. This was due 
in great measure to their ability to hear 
what was said there in open convention 
over the radio. I was impressed by the 
number of boys and girls of high school 
age who indicated the keen interest at 
which they listened to the proceedings 
of the democratic convention. 

In New Zealand it has been the prac- 
tice for some time to broadcast the pro- 
ceedings of the Parliament. If the peo- 
ple are sovereign and public opinion is 
the principal influence in our govern- 
ment, it seems to me that the people 
need to come as close as they can to the 
workings of their Congress. All of them 
cannot sit in the galleries. The only way 
effectively to take the Congress to them 
is by the radio 


Youth Forum 


Catherine Sibley, public service de- 
partment, NBC, San Francisco, has 
been primarily responsible for the 
formation of a Youth Forum which 
meets in the studios each Saturday 
and discusses the “Here's 
to Youth.” These forums have been 
visited regularly by such persons as 
Judge Foley, San Francisco Superior 
Court; Judge Theresa Meikle, Juve- 
nile Court of San Francisco; the Di- 
rector of Public Dance Halls; the 
Chief Probation Officer; and repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration; Moore Shipyards; Par- 
ent Teacher Associations; Ft. Win- 
field Scott; University of California 
Extension Service; San _ Francisco 
Council of Churches; and State 4-H 
Clubs. The forum heard such speakers 
as the chairman of group work and 


were 
Vice-Presi- 


program, 


recreation council, Community Chest ; 
executive director, Jewish Welfare 


Center; chairman, national board, 
YMCA; and staff members of ten 
cooperating youth agencies. Tran- 


scriptions of the prcgrams were used 
in Los Angeles by the local War 
Chest which made them available to 
interested groups. 


Young Artists Compete 


The Los Angeles Young Artists 
Competition (KFI, Los Angeles), 


which began in 1943, is sponsored by 
the Southern California Symphony 
Association and the Los Angeles 
Daily News. It is of cultural value to 
the community because it gives audi- 
tions regularly to young talent, both 
instrumental and vocal, and provides 
these gifted students an opportunity 
to be heard over the air. 


Deserving contestants, selected from 
preliminary auditions, appear in a 
series of radio concerts with the KFI 
orchestra under the direction of 
Claude Sweeten. The voted winners 
of these final auditions appear with a 
symphony orchestra in concert. The 
1943-44 competition presented two in- 
strumentalists with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic under the direction of 
Alfred Wallenstein, a paid perform- 
ance for which the young artists also 
received $500 each in War Bonds. 
Two young vocalists won the summer 
auditions and appeared in the Holly- 
wood Bowl as paid artists with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic. Although 
the orchestra happened to be broad- 
casting at that time for the Standard 
Symphony Hour, Standard Oil in no 
way sponsored the artists. 


Paley Reports 


William S. 
Psychological 


Paley, chief of radio, 
Warfare Division, 
SHAEF, arrived in the United States 
by plane from England on July 21, di- 
rectly following a trip of inspection 
throughout the areas of the Norman- 
dy peninsula occupied by _ Allied 
Mr. Paley, who is on leave 
of absence to the Office of War In- 
formation from his position as CBS 
president, conferred in Washington 
with officials of OWI and the War 
Department about further plans for 
the functioning of his section of the 


tro¢ ps. 


psychological warfare organization. 


As chief of radio in this work, at- 


tached to General Eisenhower’s head- 
quarters under General McClure, and 
as a member of OWI’s overseas staff, 
Mr. Paley was not at liberty to com- 
ment in detail on the nature of the 
work, but indicated that it involved 
the following activity: broadcasting 
from the United Kingdom having to 
do with military operations to enemy 
and occupied countries, such as “The 
Voice of SHAEF”; the SHAEF con- 
trol of radio units and public address 
systems in the combat and consolidation 
zones; the planning for and eventual 
control and operation of the bread- 
casting facilities in enemy occupied ter- 
ritories until those territories are de- 
clared liberated; and the co-ordination 
with OWI in the operation of radio 
stations ABSIE (American Broadcast- 
ing Stations in Europe). 


This was Mr. Paley’s first return 
to the United States since he left in 
November, 1943, on his original radio 
assignment from OW for the Army’s 
Psychological Warfare Division in the 
Mediterranean theater. He spent sev- 
eral months in North Africa and in 
Italy and organized the radio network 
in Italy which has since been operated 
under the Psychological Warfare Divi- 
sion of the Allied Command. Shortly 
after General Eisenhower was given 
the Supreme Command of Allied 
Forces in Europe, Mr. Paley was 
transferred to London and given his 
present responsibilities. 


20th Anniversary 


WNYC, the Municipal Proad- 
casting System, New York, held a 
four day celebration August 11 to 
14 to celebrate its twentieth anni- 
versary. The three evening pro- 
grams on those four days featured 
successively the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Hall Johnson 
Choir, Anthony Di Bonaventura, 
and Alexander Smallens; the Gold- 


man Band and a Symphony Con- 
cert with Lucy Monroe, Enrica 
Madriguera, Grace Castagnetta, 


and Edwin McArthur, conductor. 
They were attended by more than 
42,000 persons. At the final pro- 
gram, Mayor LaGuardia, and for- 
mer WNYC commissioners includ- 
ing William Wirt Mills, Grover 
Whalen, Albert Goldman, and 
Frederick J. H. Kracke, joined in 
paying their respects. 
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Radio Workshops 





Children's Radio Workshop 

Park Theatre, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, headed by Dina Rees 
Evans, is the only municipally-oper- 


Cain 


ated outdoor theatre in the United 
States, a fact which alone should 
make it outstanding. In addition, 
members of the theatre staff have 


pioneered in almost every field they 
The theatre 
completed its seventh season, showing 
a steady growth in attendance and a 
parallel development in performance, 
which lifts it well above the average 
non-commercial enterprise. 


The School of the Theatre for 
Young People [now completely self- 
supporting | has kept in step with the 
steady the theatre, in- 
creasing from a first-year enrollment 
of thirty-five students to the point 
where, during the past year [its fifth 
season | it to limit 
enrollment to two hundred because of 


have entered. recently 


pre TESS of 


became necessary 
the difficulty of obtaining experienced 
instructors. Heading the school is Lt. 
Kenneth L. Graham (USNR) who is 
on leave for service in the Navy but 
plans to return to his post after the 
war. Lt. Graham did graduate work 
at the University Theatre, University 
of Minnesota. Pioneer features of the 
School of 


the Theatre for Young 
People include the Puppet Theatre 
[the only one of its kind designed 


specifically for puppets, shadow fig- 
ures, and marionettes] and its Radio 


Studio which has developed into one 


of the most popular classes in_ the 
School. 

\t a glance one might think the 
radio a limited field for a select few 


with dramatic ability, but a morning 
in these classes brings to light some 
fascinating conclusions; not only are 
these youngsters being taught to be 
adequate radio performers when oc- 
casion demands, but they are learning 


to become listeners. 


like 


and in a few years, in the opin- 


discriminating 


Given enough children educated 


these, 


ion of the workshop director, the soap 


operas will be doomed. 


(here are even more immediate 


The more progressive schools 


loud speaker system over 


which daily announcements are made. 
Children trained in radio technique 
easily step before these microphones 





AIR 
Theatre, Cleveland Heights 


()PEN Rapio Ciass, Cain Park 


or prove intelligent participants in 
educational programs planned by the 
local library or education. 
There must be many persons today 
suffering “mike fright” who 
would give anything for just such a 
foundation. 


board of 
from 


Even well-seasoned 
public speakers sometimes have a poor 


they 


radio 


microphone presence because 


haven't learned the knack of it. 


\ glimpse of the Cain Park Radio 
Studio is like visiting any broadcast- 
ing 
simplified and diminished in size. There 
small 
curtains, 


station which has been. slightly 
is a sound-proof hung 
the traditional 
partition thirty-five or 
forty onlookers, the controlboard, the 


room 
with with 
glassed tor 
sound effects equipment, a turn-table, 
and a library of recordings. 

The 


suitable 


children taught to write 


bre vadcasts ot 


are 
news events, 
advertising skits, and dramatized ver- 
sions of their favorite fairy stories. 
The best of these are presented in a 
complete radio program for parents 
on the closing day of 


with the production of 


school, along 
one profes- 
sional radio skit that is not original. 


Miss Dolly Wheaton, who has just 
received her Masters Degree at North- 
western University with a thesis on 

Children,” 
this 


for has been in 
group for the past 


several vears. She has seen to it that 


“Radio 


charge of 


along with the writing of these origi- 


nal scripts and their technical training 


the students meet frequently in a 
radio council to analyze the current 
radio programs, and to discuss new 
radio records for their library. Be- 
cause of such spontaneous groups, 
Miss Wheaton dares forecast the 


vanishing of the day-by-day 


tionals and poor commercials. 


sensa- 


Religious Radio Workshop 
Religious radio inaugurated a new 
venture in July when some 125 minis- 
ters and directors of religious educa- 
tion in middle western churches par- 
ticipated in a radio workshop. The 
purpose was to study methods where- 
by religious groups may make more 
efficient use of radio. The workshop 
out of an invitation to the 
writers to plan and conduct a radio 
conference in 
Midwest 


grew 


conjunction with the 
annual Leadership Training 
Conference sponsored by the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, held at 
Tower Hill, Michigan, July 24-31. 
Radio educators were keenly inter- 
ested in this opportunity to meet with 
leaders in the field of religion, as is 
shown by the members of the volun- 
faculty which included Judith 
Waller, manager, Public Service De- 
partment, Central Division, NBC; Lt. 
Hazel Kenyon Markel, USNR (WR), 
in charge of network radio the 
WAVES and the Navy Chaplains 
Corps; Florence Warner, director of 
education, Station WBBM-CBS, Chi- 
cago; and Davis Edwards, associate 


teer 


fc Tr 


professor of speech, University ot 
Chicago. 

This radio workshop had three pur- 
poses: [1] To show the participants 
how to utilize existing educational and 
cultural radio in the 


church's religious education work ; |2| 


programs 


To analyze current religious programs 
with a view to their improvement, 
particularly on the local station; and 
|3| To teach techniques of script writ- 
ing and production, and to demon- 
strate the 
other than 


various program formats, 
straight which 


might be used for religious broadcasts. 


speech, 


One of the first and most important 
facts revealed at the conference was 
that the participants generally were 
not aware of the educational programs 
now on the air which are suitable to 
their needs. The first two days, there- 
fore, were spent in demonstrating and 


discussing such programs as the CBS 
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American School of the Air and the 
NBC University of the Air. Lt. Mar- 
kel chose specific programs, such as 


“The American Story” and “This 
Living World” and, through exhaus- 
tive analysis, showed how they could 
be made the basis for formal courses 
in religious education for adults and 
young people. 

Miss Waller led a discussion of the 
field of 
with 


public service broadcasting, 
emphasis on how religious and 
organizations should service the 
time which is given to them by local 
stations and 


civic 
networks. There was 
general agreement among the work- 
shop participants that religious groups 
have so far neglected many of the 
open to them for im- 
provement of religious broadcasts and 


possibilities 


for arousing audience interest in pro- 
grams. 

Four full days of the workshop 
were devoted to the preparation and 
production of original scripts suitable 
for use on local stations. The faculty 
members were gratified by the results. 
Several workable program ideas were 
developed, including a_ five-minute 
worship service designed especially for 
radio, 

What were the tangible results of 
this week of day-long sessions devoted 
to the study of religious radio ? 

[1] Several 
education 


directors of religious 
home 
adult their 


church schools to utilize the religious 


went 
new 


determined to 
organize classes in 
material which is now incorporated in 
educational programs. 

|2| The Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary is organizing an experimental 
adult study group to discuss problems 
of family wartime. This 
seminar will base its study on the 
material which will be broadcast in 
the coming fall and winter programs 
of “The Baxters,” the annual 
of the National Congress of 
and Teachers. 

[3] Several workshop members 
were able to develop program ideas 
which they took home to present on 


living in 


series 
Parents 


their local stations, under the sponsor- 

ship of local councils of churches. 
[4] Religious organizations repre- 

sented at the conference agreed to give 


wider publicity through their church 
school magazines, both to programs 
which are directly religious and to 


educational programs which deal with 


ethical and religious problems. 

[5] Religious leaders and radio 
representatives in the field of educa- 
tion had an opportunity to meet in- 
Both 
their attitudes on 
religious broadcasting and sought to 
develop new methods for reaching 
listeners. Possibly this was the most 
important function of the workshop. 
At any rate, everyone present agreed 


formally and exchange ideas. 


groups clarified 


that more workshop experiences would 
be valuable, both to radio and to re- 
ligious groups. With this enthusiasm 
of the Tower Hill conferees in mind, 
plans are proceeding for more such 
conferences to be held on a regional 
basis, starting early in 1945.—ELINor 
INMAN, broadcast director, Religious 
Programs, CBS, and Everertr C. Par- 
KER, assistant to the manager, Public 
Service Department, NBC. 


Radio Workshops in Action 


Before too long, the sound and fury 
will pass and we would like to think 
that coincidentally, this, our greatest 
period of unrest and dissatisfaction, 
will come to an end. When this great 
hope becomes a reality, we will find 
ourselves faced with a problem far 
more acute than any _ encountered 
heretofore. “We,” are those of us in 
whose charge will be placed the task 
of returning to normalcy the lives and 
thoughts of the young people whose 
principal problem will be once again 
to learn for the betterment of them- 
selves and society and to recapture 
the zestful buoyancy and cameradecrie 
of a healthy school life. 

These young people will have gone 
through a great period of indecision, 
an indecision that has tended to en- 
gender in them a nomadic state of 
mind. They will have dreamed of this 
returning, and having returned will 
for a time be unhappy and restless as 
they adjust themselves again to the 
pattern they left so long before. They 
cannot be expected to suddenly turn 
their backs on the active life they've 
been living, and in the next step relax 
to a life of learning 
classical method of 
lecture. 


through 
textbook 


our 
and 


What will be the place of the radio 
workshop in this process of adjust- 
ment? What can it do to meet the 
contingency ? Obviously, first and fore- 
most, it must be an active workshop. 


It must be prepared to do and not 
talk about doing. It must have imme- 
ditely available the facilities to provide 
our returning young people with a 
well rounded and carefully guided 
program that will give them ample 
opportunity for unlimited participa- 
tion. 


A workshop in action is a workshop 
that works. It produces as many pro- 
grams as possible, limited only by the 
students available and not by the 
energy and interest of the director. 
The workshop director who curtails 
his schedule only because he is already 
putting in more hours per day than 
his colleague can have no place in 
this future pattern. He must be ready 
and willing to develop new outlets for 
the products of his workshop until 
the saturation point is reached for the 
energies of his students. His possible 
outlets are many and varied. The local 
radio station will naturally come first, 
and few and far between are station 
managers who will not provide time 
for the aggressive school group. Then 
too, with the modern refinements of 
recording equipment and with every 
reason to believe that it will come 
more and more within financial reach 
of even the smaller groups, the tran- 
scribing of programs for release over 
nearby broadcasting stations and for 
distribution to neighboring schools be- 
comes a_ great Student 
groups in many schools and universi- 
ties have organized their own campus 
broadcast outlet of the so-called “gas- 
pipe” variety. Why not such a station 
operated by the radio workshop? The 
ultimate of should be the 
school-owned and operated radio sta- 
tion, extending its service to the entire 
community. The present development 
of FM holds great hope for us all, 
and we may expect to look to it for 
the achievement of our goal. 


possibility. 


course 


Equipment requirements have al- 
ways been and will continue to be a 
major problem ; how much is necessary 
and of what quality shall it be? Here 
it is difficult to determine the yard- 
stick for measurement; however, it 
can be said in general that ingenuity 
can compensate greatly for lack of 
funds. cited where 
active programs have been carried on 
with one microphone and a single- 
channel mixer, set up in the corner of 
a small sized 


Instances can be 


classroom. 


IXquipment 
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can be purchased in amount and qual- 
ity in direct ratio to the funds avail- 
able and the schedule need not suffer 
thereby. Rather than one expensive 
microphone, get two that total the cost 
of the better Obtain control 
equipment with an eye toward future 
addition of 


one. 


channels, and remember 
that your more inexpensive mikes will 
later serve for special services, such 
as for sound effects and filter micro- 
phones, when it is found possible to 
graduate to the more expensive type. 
Recording equipment presents a slight- 
ly different situation. Save your 
money here until you can afford the 
better quality for transcriptions. It 
will pay in the long run. 


Being active means producing pro- 
grams, and to 
must have the 


produce programs we 
materials with which 
to work. The premise can be ventured 
that no live-wire, up-and-coming 
school group can possibly find itself 
wanting here. The problem will not 
be one of finding programs, but rather 
one of selecting from the profusion 
of ideas presented that will 
worthwhile. And 
never forget that there is something 


those 
prove themselves 
worthwhile in every idea, even if it is 
only the fact that it is a demonstration 
that this particular student is thinking. 
Never nip any suggestion in the bud, 
but rather let the originator put it 
into practice and see for himself how 
it works out. The may be 
surprised at what can develop from a 
seeming] Nor 
should the himself to 
be bent over backward in search of a 


director 


outline. 
allow 


incoherent 
director 
ereat “reason for being” for every 
program he puts on the air. The radio 
workshop does two things. First, it 
gives the students experience in the 
art .of second, it 
presents programs for community con 
sumption that disseminate through a 
practicable and pliant medium fact 
that make a wholesome 
contribution to the cultural 


people making up the 


broadcasting, and 


and fancy 
experi 
ences ofl the 


ommunityv. Therefore, from the stand- 





America’s ideas, thoughts, and desires, 
and what community cannot profit by 
exposure to them and what student 
cannot profit by the experience of 
having put them on the air? 


The writer will find himself at 
variance with the reactions of others 
as regards this latter phase, but he 
bases his philosophy on a sound con- 
viction grown out of several years 
experience developing just such a pro- 
gram as outlined above. Each student 
is an individual, first and foremost, 
and as such he reigns supreme. Give 
him the opportunity to express him- 
self in every way possible, and both 
you and he will profit by the experi- 
ence. 

Now is the time to start laying our 
plans so that we may be ready to take 
action when the time comes. Any 
active program demands a solid foun- 
dation and careful preparation, and 
there must be no lag between the 
influx of the students and the time 
when unlimited opportunities for par- 
ticipation are afforded them. There 
has been a great deal of talk of late 
engendered by the all too prevalent 
attitude that we can only hold loose 
ends together until the war is over, 
and because of conditions cannot pos- 
sibly progress. This point of view 
must not be allowed to hold us back. 
The working workshop must start work 
now and be ready to keep working 
when normalcy returns.— JOHN CRABB, 
Lt. (jg) USNR, director of radio 
(on leave), College of the Pacific. 


Region One Conference 


Plans are being formulated for 
an organizational meeting to be 
held in New York late in Novem 
ber, 1944. At that time ways and 
means for holding an AER Region 
One radio conference at 
later date will be discussed. 


some 


Groups to act as hosts for the 
planning committee include New 
York University, National Associa 
tion of 


schools of 


Broadcasters, the 


New York and 


public 
Phila 





Alpha 
Epsilon Rho 








Norman Corwin has been elected an 
honorary member. 
Purdue University has 


tion for a chapter. 

The National Office has received sev- 
eral new scripts from Delta and Epsilon 
chapters. These have been added to the 
national library and are available to 
members. The adaptations may not, of 
course, be produced over commercial sta- 
tions without special arrangements with 
the original authors and publications. 

Delta Chapter has sent in five scripts; 
“This is Our Exile,” by Norman Rosten 
was adapted for radio by Dick Schubel. 
This story was inspired by Longfellow’s 
poem, “Evangeline;” “Uncle Sam Visits 
Club Cordova,” by Judy Stowell, is the 
story of a black market gang and how 
two soldiers assisted by a singer and 
cigarette girl from Club Cordova break 
up the gang; “Letter of Explanation,” 
by Maxine Eyestone, is the story of a 
woman who thinks she has murdered her 
husband, only to find that he has com- 
mitted suicide; “Ghost of 
Clarke,” is adapted by Helen Knecht 
from the story of the same name in 
Cosmopolitan Magazine written by Kath- 
erine Albert; “So Is Our Life,” by Nancy 
Blue, is the story of a girl 
her fiance’s 


made applica- 


Freeman 


who visits 
town and her dreams 


small boy in a= small 


home 
of his life as a 
town 


From Epsilon Chapter the library has 


received two. scripts The first, “From 
Julie With Love,” by Rhoda Hall, is the 
story of Pete, who takes the “rap” for 
the murder of his wife’s lover. When 


Pete’s wife is killed in an accident she 
leaves a letter that clears him of his 
sentence and he is free to return to a 
former sweetheart; “Corporal Violette” 
by Marie Vandergriff, takes place be- 
tween two soldiers in Parma, Italy, where 
the people believe the legend that some 
day Napoleon or someone by the name 
of Violet will come back to free the 
City. 

Chapter Officers. Alpha Chapter, 
Stephens College: Mary Jo Roberts, pres- 
ident; Janet Lovelace, 


vice president. 
Beta Chapter, Syracuse 


University: Mir- 
president; William Spack, 
Harriette Dunbar, new mem- 
Chapter, University of 
Minnesota: Romona G. Wyman, presi- 
dent; Marion E. English, vice president; 
Corinne M 


iam Lowry, 
treasurer; 


bers. Gamma 


Holt, secretary; Ruth Swan- 





point of the working workshop, any delphia, New Jersey State Depart son, treasurer; Corinne M. Holt, editor. 
a ¥ : ment of Public Instruction, Blue Delta Chapter, Michigan State College, 
ind all programs have a reason for Network. CBS. and NBC Robert Kamins, president; Nancy Blue, 
being. It may be a “solid,” “jam sdrtaaiintity ra ne — vice president; Joan Carter, secretary; 
acked” phantasmagoria of collegiate Invitations will be sent to ap Margaret Bradbury, treasurer. Epsilon 
capers, or it mav be a half-hour of proximately one hundred promi Chapter, Ohio State University: Edgar 
. : ay eee RO a Nak ' Wucators fro See tn, Wie G Willis, president; Jay E. Wagner, vice 
ulet, sensible discussion of a current nent educa i rom . al president; Jeanne Young Orr, secretary; 
local or national problem. Whatever ginia—the Eastern Seaboard area  payid S. Hunt, treasurer; Roberta Eiken- 
is, it's an expression of Young _ that constitutes Region One. haub, historian 
I’ 
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Broadcasts for Schools 








Wisconsin Begins 14th Year 
Presenting a schedule of nine time- 
tested favorites and two new features, 
the Wisconsin School of the Air 
launched its fourteenth year of school 
broadcasting, September 25. 


First of the new features to be 
heard was “Fit for Service,” a health 
education series planned to help the 
child “measure up” physically and 
mentally for service to his family, 
his school, his community, his coun- 
try. Margaret Snyder, staff writer of 
WHA, is preparing the programs 
with the guidance of health education 
specialists. A one-semester series, “Fit 
for Service,” will be followed during 
the spring term by J. Helen Sanford’s 
“Wisconsin Stories,” giving life and 
color to the study of state geography 
and history. 

Back on the air in familiar roles 
are such “veteran” radio teachers as 
Edgar B. Gordon, Fannie Steve, 
Wakelin McNeel [Ranger Mac], Ely- 
da Morphy, and James Schwalbach, 
demonstrating again radio’s effective- 
ness as a teaching aid in music, na- 
ture study and conservation, creative 
art, and other fields. 
don and Mrs. Steve, on the air regu- 
larly since the first week of the 
School of the Air in 1931, are sup- 
plementing their broadcasts by school 
visits and 
utilization. 


Professor Gor- 


teacher conferences on 


Retired from his regular 
university teaching, Professor Gordon 
is devoting himself wholly and enthu- 
siastically to teacher 
training in better use of the instru- 
ment. Since mid-August he has been 
making the rounds of 


radio and to 


county insti- 
tutes, helping teachers to realize what 
the radio can do for them, not only 
in his own field of music but in other 
subject areas as well. 

Ranged alongside the veteran radio 
teachers is Lloyd Liedtke, 
whose “Young 
offered last 


science 
teacher Experimen- 
year for the first 
time, won a first award at the Ameri- 
can Exhibition of 


ters,” 


Educational Pro- 
grams in Columbus. His series is de- 
signed to enrich and enliven the teach- 
ing of science in the grades and to 
guide children’s scientific interests 
through practical experimentation. 


Course outlines and descriptions are 
contained in a free bulletin available 








McCarty 


HAROLD B. 


by writing to the Wisconsin School of 
the Air, Station WHA, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin—H. B. McCarry, director, 
Wisconsin School of the Air. 


Chicago School Listening 


Five major commercial radio  sta- 
tions, supplemented by the Board of 
Kducation’s owned and operated FM 
station, WBEZ, carried radio pro- 
grams into 5,800 classrooms of the 
Chicago Public Schools during the 
months of February through June, 
1944, according to a semi-annual re- 
port of radio listening in the Chicago 
schools. A total of 263,561 students 
in 403 Chicago schools heard one or 
more broadcasts during any average 
week in the five-month period covered 
by the survey. 


Programs released by WIND, 
WJJD, WAMAO, WBBM, WLS, and 


\WBEZ figured in the survey, with 
WIND releasing 69 Radio Council 
broadcasts to an audience of 1,296 
classes; WJJD releasing 72 Radio 
Council broadcasts to 814. classes; 


WLS Schooltime |a five-a-week strip | 
WBBM- 
CBS American School of the Air was 
heard in 266 hundred 
and seventy-two classes reported lis- 
tening to WBEZ and 2,492 
reported that they listened to special 
broadcasts on both WBEZ and other 
local Chicago stations. The program 
WMAO is a Saturday 


was heard in 389 classes; 
Five 


classes. 


classes 


released by 


morning broadcast and no classroom 
figures are available on it. 

The number of frequency modula- 
tion receivers in the schools doubled 
in comparison with a survey for the 
first half of the school year 1943-1944. 
Total hours of operation for the kM 
Station WBEZ increased 207 
hours for the first half of the year 
to 385 hours. Total time on commer- 
cial stations increased from 31 hours 
and 30 minutes to 48 hours and 30 
minutes. 


from 


Reported number of students lis- 
tening to radio in classrooms in- 
creased by 81,000; much of this in- 
crease can be attributed to the re- 
scheduling on Station WBEZ, at a 
more convenient time for teachers and 
classes, of programs released origin- 
ally on standard stations. 

Despite obsolescence and_ inability 
to repair standard receiving sets in 
use in loss of 
sets through theft, the total number 
of classroom receivers increased by 


schools as well as a 


on loan” 
to schools by teachers and families 
with more than one set, although 
some of the increase is due to the 
purchase of new pre-war FM re- 


135. Many of these sets are 


ceivers. 

Attendance at lectures arranged with 
local Chicago service institutions, such 
as the Chicago Natural History Mu- 
seum |Field Museum], the Museum 
of Science and Industry, and others 
which are planned to supplement 
from 456 for 
seven lectures to 1,069 for eight lec- 
tures. Members of the Radio Council 
staff visited 308 Chicago schools, and 


broadcasts, increased 


161 schools participated in the Coun- 
cil’s second semester program evalua- 
tion project. Evaluation reports re- 
ceived on Council broadcasts totalled 


564. 
Atlanta Schools Plan 


The Atlanta, Georgia, school system 
has filed an application with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for 
construction of an FM _ transmitter. 
However, the Atlanta staff is 
not sitting around waiting for the end 
of the war to start broadcasting pro- 


sch i )] 


grams. Each of the four local stations 
is cooperating by making time avail- 


able for school broadcasts. 


The rigidity of schedules has al- 
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ways retarded efforts to make 
programs useful to the high schools. 
To adapt radio work to the curricu- 
lum and schedules of the junior and 
senior high schools, Atlanta plans to 
transcribe, not only her own broad- 


radi ) 


casts, but other educational programs 
that are produced by the networks 
over local stations. These transcrip- 
tions will be played on turntables in 
the radio studio in the Board of Edu- 
cation offices. Private telephone lines 
will carry these programs to the ten 
jumor and senior high schools in the 
the periods desired. For 
the Columbia outlet, 
WGST, is transcribing and making 
available all CBS American School of 
the 


svstem at 


example, local 


\ir programs. 

The private telephone lines are used 
also for the transcription of rehears- 
als assembly the 
various schools and for remote broad- 


and programs in 


casts for each individual school over 
local stations. 
\tlanta considers herself fortunate 


Education and 
whose 


in having a Board of 


a school administration mem- 
bers are aware of the possibilities of 
education by radio. The principals and 
teachers are directing every effort to- 
ward making effective use of radio in 
and out of 


Let's Listen 


Last vear the Macon, Georgia, Jun- 


sche TI ls. 


ior League sponsored a_ program, 
“Let's Listen,” which ran for ten weeks 
on WMAZ and was so successful that 
it is to resume October 10 at 10:15 
a.m. for a similar period. 

The program presented in fifteen 
minutes each week dramatized stories 
primary children were actually study- 
the 
league ascertained from the teachers, 
grades one through four, the day and 
hour when they could and would have 
their 


ing in school. In the beginning, 


classes tuned in. By means of 
auditions, a talent pool of Macon 
people not used on the air before was 
then formed. The casts were selected 
from this talent pool, and, under cap- 


able direction, presented the programs. 


To encourage further activity, the 


League provided ribbons _ printed, 


“Let's Listen Club” for all pupils 
who, after hearing the program, se- 
cured and read the book which had 


been dramatized. A special award was 
| 


presented to each pupil who read as 


many as five of the books. In addi- 
tion, a mail box was placed in each 
room to encourage the children to 
their comments. Teachers also 
had the pupils draw pictures convey- 
ing their ideas of the characters. 
Prior to the beginning of the 1944 


write 


series, school principals and supervi- 
sors will be entertained at lunch by 
W MAZ, with Junior League members 
present to explain the plan. Following 
the presentation of the opening pro- 
gram a party is to given for all of 
the teachers at one of the local hotels. 





Idea Exchange 





Navy Battle Recordings 


Combat recordings which put the 
with the U. S. 


Navy during the invasion of 


public “aboard ship” 
France 
will soon be used for similar coverage 
of battles to come in the Pacific. 
Representatives of the four major 
\merican networks used portable re- 
cording sets to bring the story of the 
storming of the Normandy beaches to 
the the first 
time the networks had pooled record- 


radio audience. It was 
ings. 

Recording machines were lent to the 
networks by the Navy, and technicians 
were thoroughly drilled in the use of 
the Navy \n- 


nouncers were also instructed how to 


sets by engineers. 
operate the recorders in case of emer- 
gency. 

\ few days before D-Day corres- 
pondents and technicians were called 
with full equipment and put through 
final rehearsal. They were summoned 
in the same way just before the push- 
off and sealed in ships with the troops. 

Each network team carried two re- 
cording kits weighing 53 pounds and 
about twice the size of a portable type- 
writer. Spare parts were supplied by 
the Navy. 

Through earlier tests made by Lt. 
Comdr. Charles Dillon, it had 
found that film recorders, rather than 


disc or 


been 


wire machines, would be the 
best for the invasion operation. 

The film recorder Operates on the 
same principle as the familiar record 
or transcription machine except that 
its recording needle presses or em- 
bosses grooves in parallel lines on a 
50-foot film belt instead of on a disc. 


The film itself becomes the record 
and, without processing, can be played 
back, as on a dictaphone or phono- 
graph, by running a pickup needle 
along the embossed groove. One film 
belt can record about an hour and 50 
minutes of sound at normal speed. 


In contrast to this mechanical pro- 
cess of recording sound on film, re- 
cording on wire is done with an out- 
fit that into 
fluctuations of a magnetic field and 
the fluctuations in the form 
of altered molecular patterns in a fine 
wire passed through the field. Still 
different is the process of making the 
sound track on movie film, in which 
the sound waves are transformed elec- 
trically into light rays, by means of 
a photo electric cell and neon bulb, 
and photographed. 


translates sound waves 


records 


Navy film recorders operate on 110- 
volt A.C. When this is not available, 
transformers, generators or 
used. 
report land fighting thus is some- 
what limited, since it would be dit- 
ficult to lug the power supply from 
foxhole to Normandy 
when the machines 
taken from the ships to the beach, 
mobile generators supplied the power. 

The sets 
could really take it. Charles Colling- 
CBS announcer, carried his 
apparatus from an LST to an LCVP 
and went right up on the beach. Dur- 
ing the trip the recorder was doused 
time and again with spray and _ salt 
water. 


batteries 


must be Use of recorders to 


foxhole. In 


recording were 


recording proved they 


wood, 


Other correspondents reported that 
their recording sets jumped as high 
as six inches off the deck during fire 
while making the Channel crossing. 
One commentator took the film. re- 
corder on a bombing mission in a 
3-26 Marauder and made one of his 
best broadcasts. Some sets were caked 
with dust used to land- 
ings. Yet all the sets came out of the 
operation in good condition. 


when cover 


A dispatch-boat service was set up 
to speed invasion recordings back to 
southern the films 
were rushed by motorcycle or plane to 
SHAEF and turned over to U. S. 
Navy Public Relations for clearance 


England. There 
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with 


censors. The ship to which 
George Hicks was assigned contacted 
a dispatch boat immediately after he 
had finished recording. Twenty-four 
hours later the broadcast 
heard over every 
United States. 


ras being 
network in the 


Not only did the combat recordings 
receive plaudits from radio stations 
and the listening public, but they also 
proved to be a morale booster for the 
men in the invasion armada. 

The invasion recordings have since 
been brought back to the U. S. and 
safely stored in the Navy's archives. 
They are now recognized as being es- 
sential to the complete documentation 
of naval history. 

Wire recordings made by the Ma- 
rine Corps have provided the radio 
public’s only ear-witness reports of 
actual fighting recorded so far in the 
Pacific theatre. Now the Navy is 
planning to take the public along, via 
the film recorder, on future task force 
raids there-—Condensed from J/nfor- 
mation Bulletin, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, September, 1944. 


Intelligent Program Selection 
Today, perhaps more than ever be- 
fore, the task of training children for 
a wise use of time is 
which challenges educators and educa- 
tional systems, and that system which 


leisure one 


fails to provide for this cannot rightly 
claim a title which the ob- 
ligation of training for life. 


connotes 


\mong the various recreational de- 
which must be considered as 
of major importance is radio. Unfor- 


vices 


tunately, the problem of selecting ap- 
propriate programs for children is a 
difficult one; not all 
broadcasts 


worthwhile 
adequately provided 
with reviews, handbooks, and the like, 
and radio guides to children’s pro- 
grams are not available. Therefore the 
task of selection, more often than not, 


are 


rests with the individual child who 
must learn to distinguish the good 
from the bad in the abundance that 


is his to utilize. This article indicates 
how one school system is attempting 
to educate its students to make their 
selections intelligently. 

Radio is assigned as a school ac- 
tivity for which assumes 
complete responsibility; this activity 
was at first fourth 
grade but experience has proved it to 


one class 


planned for a 


be better placed in the hands of an 
upper-grade group. These children or- 
ganize their class into listening com- 
mittees, list all programs which may 
be termed educational or cultural, and 
briefly review and evaluate them. 
Broadcasts are discussed and. criti- 
cized, the results of these discussions 
being shared with the rest of the 
school through a “What To Listen 
To” bulletin, occasional oral reports, 
and announcements of unusual pro- 
grams available during school hours. 
The enthusiasm of the radio commit- 
tee is regularly stimulated by reports 
of new and interested listeners to pro- 
grams it has advertised and by re- 
quests to secure tickets for groups 
wishing to attend favorite broadcasts. 

In social studies classes, especially, 
the influence of radio and the listen- 
ing habits of the children are evi- 
denced. “New” subject matter is fre- 
quently attacked with a happy men- 
tion of radio broadcasts dealing with 
related material. “I heard about that 
on the ‘Cavalcade of America’”’ is a 
remark which regularly introduces a 
brief informal 
broadcasts 


discussion of various 
heard. But this influence 
extends beyond a mere assimilation of 
factual material; consciously or un- 
consciously, the radio-trained youth of 
today is absorbing a technique and, 
in his creative work in composition 
and dramatization, reflecting a power 
which only the perfect pattern offered 
by the best in radio production can 


give.—SISTER MARY JACQUELINE, 
©.P., Corpus Christi School, New 
York City. 


FM For Kentucky 

The University of Kentucky plans 
to begin broadcasting FM programs 
by January 1, 1945. The necessary 
pernut for the erection of a 500 watt 
station was authorized by the FCC in 
July. 

The transmitter will be located on 
the Lexington campus, and the an- 
tenna will be a 68-foot, vertical type, 
atop the tower of the Biological 
Sciences building. 

Plans call for a restricted program 
service for the duration, due to the 
presently limited number of FM_ re- 


ceivers in the area. Nevertheless. a 


balanced service of adult education, 
cultural programs, and high grade 


music will be presented from the very 


beginning for the benefit of those who 
do have receivers. 

Present plans call for a continuance 
of the University’s regular broadcasts 


over WHAS and WLAP. 


Urges Speech Training 


From time to time we hear that 
the radio and the talkies are respon- 
sible for a general improvement in the 
speech of Americans. Some of us 
doubt this influence as well as the 
contention that there is a general im- 
provement. A fairer statement might 
be: “To those who are already speech 
conscious, the radio and the talkies 
provide excellent motivation for better 
speech habits.” But until the schools 
pay more attention to speech—as 
much attention, it is suggested, as is 
paid to reading and writing—we can- 
not anticipate a general improvement 
in pronunciation habits. Isn’t it 
strange that speech, the commonest 
form of expression in both social and 
vocational intercourse, should be the 
stepchild of our language curriculum ? 
And what an outstanding opportunity 
the teachers would have to make pro- 
nunciation a live and fascinating sub- 
ject by making use of the radio and 


the talkies! Once the children had 
their ears and tongues trained for 
good speech, the general level of 


pre munciation would doubtless rise, to 
the benefit of communication and hu- 
man relations—JAMES F. BENDER In 
“Ninety Million Speak ‘General 
American’,” New York Times Maga- 
sine, August 27, 1944. 


Treatments Use Music 


The Institute of Applied Music ts 
conducting an experiment to deter- 
mine the effect of music in treating 
mental and nervous disorders. Profes- 
sional musicians, under the direction 
of Frances Paperte, former member 
of the Chicago Opera Company, and 
soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic and Cincinnati symphonies, are 
conducting the experiment in Walter 
Reed general hospital in Washington, 
D. C., in cooperation with Army psy- 
chiatrists. 

“Music as an aid to treatment,” 
according to Miss Paperte, “has been 
tried before; it has never properly 
or adequately been controlled, nor has 
its application been evaluated scientifi- 
cally.” 
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English by Radio in El Salvador 





The language barrier has been one 
of the greatest obstacles to the devel- 
opment of cultural relations between 
the American Republics and the United 
States. Consequently, one approach to 
the solution of this problem—the 
teaching of English by radio in El 
Salvador—should be of especial inter- 
est, not only because of its effect in 
improving cultural relations, but be- 
cause of its importance to education by 
radio. 


In a large part of the upper classes 
in El Salvador, English has long been 
accepted as a second language used 
especially socially and diplomatically, 
and, to a certain extent, in business. 
Knglish speaking Salvadorans, never- 
theless, form a very small percentage of 
the population, and English, in a_na- 
tional sense, was scarcely known. Prior 
to the war, there developed a real and 
widespread popular interest in Eng- 
lish. It is probable that the underlying 
reason for that marked 
interest 


increase in 
popular was primarily 
kk] Salvador, the conviction 
is growing that English is an impor- 


eco- 
nomic. In 


tant requisite for secretarial and cleri- 
cal positions and that also in the same 
mysterious way it is a short-cut 
Other 


such as the ordinary de 


to a 


well-salaried job. reasons no 
¢ xist, 


doubt 


sire to be able to converse in a foreign 
langua: e. the 


O immigration to the 
States of 


United hundreds of Salva- 


doran | 


travel and 
others to participate in the war ef 
fort), as well 


ll as 


citizens (some to 


a genuine interest on 


the part of a first 
hand another part of their c inental 

i alt ¢ part of their continenta 
cultural heritage. 


few to learn at 


In line with this widespread and 


spontaneous desire for an inexpensive 


nd convement means of acquiring at 


rudiments of the English lan 
uage, lesson ] q 


scripts, suitable for 


broadcast, were prepared for three 


- 4 
CTIOCS pe r week 


ovel 


wo ot t strongest radio stations in 


was made to 


. lessons) which 
o ] | + 1.1 fr in P 
Wout eC suitable or a general audi 
ene ounge people and adults of 
node at Scripts we 11 
on +1, ] 
) ( i t ( L 


young 


student who had a very limited knowl- 
edge of English. The basic aim of this 
elementary course was to attempt to 
promote only the beginning of a speak- 
ing knowledge of the language ; that is, 
[1] to present an opportunity of 
hearing simple English correctly pro- 
nounced ; [2] to afford an opportunity 
for building a simple but basic voca- 
bulary of useful English; and [3] to 
attempt to cure or resolve the diffi- 
culty of cadence. The last point, ca- 
dence, by which is meant here the 
frequent superimposition of Spanish 
cadence on the English sentence by 
Spanish speaking people who have a 
rather sound and complete knowledge 
of written English, is a cause of em- 
barrassment to some and prevents 
them from carrying on a conversation 
in English which they 
quite capable of doing. It is thought 
that this problem has been helped 
somewhat by the radio lessons. 


are, in reality, 


Mi reover, 
made to 


effort has 
confidence 


been 
and to 
speaking 
Following the completion of 
the elementary series in English, as a 
result of 


every 
increase 

promote 
english. 


self-assurance in 


the considerable number of 
requests, an intermediate fol- 
lowed the same pattern as the elemen- 
tary, but, of course, with a larger voca- 
bulary and more attention to idiomatic 
construction. 


The broadcast 
for three one-half hour periods each 
week, was accompanied by a mimeo- 
graphed textbook 


series 


intermediate series, 


listing words and 
phrases and included an exercise sheet. 
These mimeographed booklets were 
distributed free of charge, upon re- 
quest, to anyone interested in follow- 
ing the English lessons by radio. 
Within a few weeks after the lessons 
had for 5.000 
he Oklets had been received and filled. 
It is 


those 


begun, requests over 


believed that the majority of 
enrolled in the English course 
was made up of primary and second- 
ary school students and industrial and 
\lthough the 
text contained an exercise sheet which 
could be 


commercial workers. 
used and mailed to a central 
office for correction each week, it was 
noted that 
mndividuals 


hundred 
themselves of the 


only a few 


availed 


opportunity offered to present their 
exercises, regularly for correction. 


It is not possible to determine ac- 
curately the precise progress made by 
students enrolled in this course as no 
examinations were given. However, 
unsolicited reports reveal the enthusi- 
asm and interest with which the les- 
sons were received. For example, one 
important employer tells of a group 
of his workers, mostly mechanics and 
machine shop employes, who remained 
in the machine shop after the close of 
the working day to listen attentively 
to the broadcast three times a week. 
Many of these employees secured the 
mimeographed booklet and made pains- 
taking efforts to acquire a_ small 
amount of English through this medi- 
um. Other tell of groups 
gathered the barbershop or 
cantina radio in small towns to listen 
to the English lesson broadcast. 


rep rts 
around 


The sponsorship of these radio les- 
sons, known as the Escuela del Aire 
and carried on for some time as one 
of the activities of the United States 
government information program, has 
recently been transferred to the De- 
partment of Education of the Salva- 
doran government, at the request of 
that department. Interest in these radio 
lessons appears to be increasing and 
current reports that 
rollment has approximately 
7 OOO students. 

The Nuevo (December 8, 
1943), commenting on the inaugural 
ceremony of the Escuela del Aire 


under the auspices of the Department 


indicate the en- 


reached 


i diario 


of Education, said, in part: 


The program was opened with some 
brief and warm words pronounced by the 
under-secretary of public instruction who 
referred to the intensive cultural work 
that the Circulo de los Buenos Vecinos has 


been developing ever since its foundation 


The English Escuela del Aire is now 
being broadcast from 6:30 to 7:00 p.m 
from the studios of the national radio sta 
tion YSS (Alma Cuscatleca), and numer 


ous letters have already been received at 
this station from thousands of citizens of 
this country ... students of the English 
Escuela del Aire. 

Although it is still early to appraise 
accurately the results of the English 
teaching program, it is believed that 
the lessons have brought to light < 
real and widespread interest in Eng 
lish which may some day be converted 
into a tangible asset in inter-Americat 
relations—RicHart T. 
Salvador, F1 


SMYTH, Sat 


Salvador. 
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RADIO COUNCIL - WIND 
Schedule 
In - School Broadcasts 


Heard each school day over station W | ND 
at 1:30 p.m. 


Mondays Westward Ho! 
Tuesdays American Neighbors 
(In Cooperation with the Wisconsin School of the Air) 
Wednesdays Places and People 
(In Cooperation with the Chicago Natural History Museum) 
Thursdays That's News to Me! 
Fridays Lady Make-Believe 


(In Cooperation with the Oregon School of the Air} 


Teachers’ Handbooks for each program series 
are available 


Radio Council—Chicago Public Schools 


snd 
5000 watts STUDIOS: CHICAGO — GARY 560 kilocycles 
230 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago |, Illinois 


The only Chicago station on the air - 24 hours a day! 
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... presented by NBC University of the Atr 


— Course III in **Music of the New World” — 


The 1944-45 broadcasts of “Music of the New World” begin 
October 12, and include thirty-eight weekly half-hour programs. 
Titled “Music in American Cities,” the series traces the contribu- 
tions to American music fostered in the population centers, both 
large and small, of the Western Hemisphere . . . Boston, cradle of 
religious music and the singing school . . . Lima, Peru, center of 
viceregal music . . . Williamsburg, focus of musical enterprise in 
the Colonies . . . from early days to the present. 


“Music in American Cities”—broadcast Thursdays at 11:30 
p-m. (EWT) by the National Broadcasting Company and the in- 
dependent radio stations associated with the NBC network—em- 
braces three main approaches: a) Chief historical musical contri- 





Listen to these courses now in progress 
ppreeomeny eel 00 mid. (EWT) butions; b) Compositions about cities; c) Music by composers 
ursdays, 11:30-12:00 mid. agg ‘ ts ; “pest? : 
7 Until Oct. 5 definitely identified with certain cities. 





THEY CALL ME JOE 

Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 p.m. (EWT) “Music of the New World” and its companion NBC University 
PURSUIT OF LEARNING —* of the Air courses are broadcast as a public service for the ad- 
Sundays, 4:30-4:55 p.m. (EWT) 


vancement of education and entertainment under the American 
Until Oct. 8 


system of free enterprise, operating in the interests of a free people. 











A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. | Network 








